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“NOTICE TO ‘SUBSCRIBERS.’ 

Al those Who are in arcears: for the. Terines: 
son Watipb ave requested to.n‘ake payment by 
the ‘Ast of December next. The advance price 
wi received if payment be made by, that 
times ‘ “From: those’ who fail'to pay by the time 
mentioned, $1:50 will invariably be demanded. 
In places’ where. there is no. agent, the Post 
Masters will generally reimit the amount if re- 
quested.” dy j F we 

SP ROMAS Be ‘EMMERSON, 
_ Ex’r Thomas Emmerson,dec. 

Savixe eens T his i is the season when 7 
farther and gatdéner sh iid ‘be” busy in selec 
ing, ‘choice seed. We: Will’ recommend td is 
farmers to adopt. the following course in regard 
to seed corn, Go through your corn 
gather those ‘stalks only’ which have’ 
early, | and which hear the greatest num 
good ears. 

“Te eriough cannot be fotind bearing three ears 

(for next: ‘spring’s planting) supply, the deficien. 
‘ey from stalks bearing two ears. “Tet these 

ears be caréfully saved, and in the spring. re- 

jecting the. grains on , the. small end of the cob, 

Plant your crop with the balance. 





















ing four ears, from which you. should select 
your seed for the next year, 


By pursuing this course for afew years you 
will find yourself i in possession of a very early 
and very prolific kind of corn, which you‘ean 


sell to your more careless neighbors for seed, 
at three or four times the wa selling. price. 





ly inereasing | for 


our friends’ ‘for a continuation of their efforts. 





for” Tor his 








he. will ‘favor, +t! 


ics and 
e J 


The followa 
ing year you will find a numberof stalks bears 


ths past, for which we re. 
turn our sincere thanks, and will be grateful.to 


We thank our demed correspondent “Ara. 
sae a aaa ci and’ are 


—— a 
rs rs of the. Parmer with 
many or of hus experiments and opiions., 
itg ¢ if 
AGRICULTUTAL sdlnipianvon, “The “Frank- 
lin Farmer;” ‘devoted to agricultural, -manufac- 
turing and commercial interests of the country 
generally, has jast been commenced at Frank. . 
fort, Ky., by Franklin D. Petitt; 8 pages quarto, 
weekly, at $2 in‘advance. The ‘:first: No, of 


ee eS 


the *Farmer””'we have before us. From’ the: 


uhy 


neat typographical appearance, and the uset 
iiatter it contains, it bids fair to be a useful 
vehicle of information to its readers. The en- 
- | terprising Kentuckians need such a work; they 
can and any, will support it. . 


From the Tage srper 


MARL. 


We have been requested to give information 
so that farmers may know marl and its’ effects 
and’ how’ to apply it to the soil. We publish an 
article on this’ <ubject, commencing on the first 
page of this paper. 

A writer inthe present volume of the Yan. 
kee Farmer, page 195, wishes to know how he 
may know tmarl if he should ‘ 
how it may be found—wha 
like, smells, li 
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Mar! is lan water 
stands. side “un. 
der sand is something like ‘fine 
clay, but, ighter color. It hasa 


o clay, but it is not tena. 
‘made into mortar, as it 
crumbles lik It has no smell of itself, 
but it may imbibe*an odor from some vegetable 
or mineral» ‘substance. When dry it tastes 
much. like chalk. Marl is an excellent manure 
and it can doubtless be found in many parts of 
the country where it is not now known: ‘ Farm- 
ers, attend to this subject, many of you; 

upon your own ‘farths substances® with which 
you may enrich them arid add: greatly’ to your 
income, We have seen in’ many parts. of the 
country; particularly when sand hills have been 
dug down in making woods, a clayey substance 
resembling marl, that may be easily pulverised 
when dry, which, would bea good manure to: ap- 


ply to sandy-soils that usually “er in the vi. 
cinity, 
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Ny From the British Parmer? Magazine. 
; _ MANUFAGTURE OF BEET-ROOT SUGAR. °« | 
“op We invite the particular attention’ of our 
readers to the "followitigattiote on the: subject 
of beet-foot sugar. We have tead it With’ much 
satisfaction, and findyin it a full, plain aud ex- 
plicit account.of the wholg process required for 
its manufacture. Great intérest, «we believe, 
is now felt in this country, (and even. in “our 
neighborhood) in regard to, this.branch of indus. 
try; and‘as.it is the latest, we suppose it. con. 
‘tains the best improvements;on this subject.— 
It was compiled frorii the works of M: “‘Dubrun- 


whole of the scason of ¥ ¥ . From. the 
moment therefore, that he’ sows“his field/he “s 
but then’ finishing, the manu cttire of the: pre. 
ceding erep into brown sugar, ; Phen’ cothés 
the retining, which does not terminate till six 
months oiler: so that: he, has to wait fourteen or 
fifteen months before he can begin ‘to’’séll ’ his 
sugar,.and probably éighteen months, before 
the whole is sold, Add tothis.a credit of threo 
or four months usually given to. the buyers, aad 
it will-form a‘total of twenty-two months,, or 
thereabouts, before he can expect to make os 
returns; "whereas,.if he sells ‘the raw’sagar, he 
will be able to begin to sell ‘in’seven or: eight 
months after seed-time, and will have sold the 
whole.inva year after’the same seed-time. 


Those manufacturers would be more at their 










etams others, by Samuel Taylor, Jr. Our ease, as to capital, who would’ first use a part of 


sheet is small, but we are desirous our subseri- 
bers, and especially those who are at all anx: 
ious to commence this business, shall have the 


reading of all those subjects which contain 
useful matter as we believe this. does. 


There 


their own crops in theif manufactory,and would 
afterwards treat with'the little farmers for what 
they could spare of their produce. ‘Thus; those 
who have not the means of forming an estab. 
lishment/of their own, ‘will_yet participate: in 
some of the advantages of beet culture, ‘the 





are a few articles on the above subject, in our! pulp of Msgr or can re-purchase of the. man- 
former numbers, but too concise to afford that ufacta 
bape ? bile jinicncs to describe the several 


full information necessary for the manufacturg 


tins connected with the manufacturing 


ing of sugar from this most valuable-root. department, according to the order i in ‘which 
In laying the following subject beforg. our | they follow each other. 


readers, we feel sensible that it was ‘jn 1eeord- 

ance with the deceased Editor’s judgment and 
most ardent wishes.—-Ep. Ten. Far. } 

Introduction. : 

We will now.proceéd to: notice the methods |i 


OMAP, I. 
Cleaning the Beet Roots. 
When the roots are to be washed, it is not 


necessary that so much pains should. be taken 
n scraping and cleaning them by hand; but 


by which the’greatest quantity, and the best Hwhen it is not intended to wash them,the clean. 
quality, of sugar can be, obtained from beet ing ought to be particularly, attended to. . This 
root, work is mostly performed by women.and chil- 

Sugar isa component past. of this -root, ‘end dren. They are furnished with a sharp knife, 


that method of extricating it 1s to be: preferred, t 


wo or three inches broad and about, ten ine. 


which destroys the least portion, ‘of it in the | es long, with a Suitable handle; and thus provi- 
course of the operation; for imahe- ‘present state | ded, they seat-themselves near the heap of ‘reots 
of the art, it is undeniable that Sopeain oan to be cleaned, and scrape €ach root separately, 
tity is destroyed. i taking especial care not to leave any:stones’ or 





Most of the beet sugar masuifaoturers refine | di 
their own sugar; a method not ‘approved. of by 
the author. The art of refining is very. com- 
ples and difficult to manage, and ‘requires a 





the agricultural manufacturer, 
pl should confine: his attention to. the 


irt adhering to its surface. ‘When a foot is ‘ 
thotight to be too large to enter the rasp prop. 
erly, i it should be cut in two or four pieces * by 
the cleaner, according 


iinet ra intimate acquaintance with practical:| bedone lengthways o 


its size. «This should 






The cleaning shou place in, some spot 


convenient for-the rasping mill and presses,and 


making of raw sugar, only, and that of as good | should be large enough to/hold.a .quantity . of 
quality as possible, to sell tothe refiner. It is | roots sufficient to supply the manufactory ‘for’ 
only when the making of brown'sugar is finish- | at least four or five days, and’ yet leave " suffi. 

ed, that refining can: begin. Consider then, | cient reom for thé cleaners to work im with 
the time which must elapse before “a manufac. | comfort. After'cleaning, the. roots are thrown 
turer can realize any profit upon his business; into a small open basket with ears, like: our 
for it will be remembered | that the process of | turnip skepsiy “They are theme by, the: 





ae lasts for six or seven months, or the 


worgen to the rasp, Where’ they leave the’ full 
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tothe rasp,.three or three and half tons of roots | 
in twelve hours. . © : ‘ 





mE TENNESSRE Faker. ' adi, 











wre and Deine back ‘empty ones. ‘Two wo. |sute}'and this constitutes: the perfection. of 
men well used to. the work will. clean and carry |rasping. ve ape 


dere 
were 





2. Operation of Rasping. 

.Two laborers are required to work M. Mo- 
lard’s rasp, orsometimes it is worked, by one 
nian.and two children. . 

Of all the operations connected. with) sugar. 
making, the rasping demands the est. ex. 
pedition. As little as possible should be rasp; 
ed beforehand, because the pulp speedily alters 
by exposure tu the air. “In fact, this alteration 
shows itself in a quarter of an hour, or,at: most 
half an hour after rasping. This operation, 
therefore, should only keep pace. with! that, of 
the press, and not be much in advance.of. it. 

The rasp should be washed -at least. once a 
day, and kept as free from dirt.as_posssible, all” 


particles of juice, or pulp, being but the ele- 
ments of fermentation. 


A aa re in 3. Power for working a Rasp Mill. 

. Rasping the Roois. The rasp ought: ‘not to be worked by hands, 

When M. Achard first attempted to make | on account of the expense. . Horses or oxen are 
sugar from the beet root, he began by. drying | far cheaper, and more powerful agents, but bet- 
the roots by steam, then reducing them to paste | ter than these-are wind or water powers, The 
by a mechanical process, and. finally extract. | lastis decidedly the best, wherever a sufficient 
ing the juice by presstre. It appears that the | fall can he obtained, Of the two first mention. 
plan did not succeed, for he abandoned it. -In | ed, the author gives the preference to oxen, as 
fact, it.ignot that the sugax undergoes altera- | working equally well, and requiring far less 
tion from this drying or baking the roots, but | costly keep than horses, the pulp-from the. mill 
that the pulp resulting from the drying process | being.generally all that is required to keep them 
isso finely divided and‘slippery, as)to render |—a deseriptionef, food which. horses. will not 
it extremely difficult to separate the juice from | touch. hy Cea ere _ , 
ity’ After many ineffectaal attempts, M.Ach-| M. Dubrunfautis iclined to prefer a» wind 
ard atlast resorted to the’ method of rasping | power, as being a more practical.and general 
dhs) = ee agent than either water or steam,theformer being 
The texture of the beet root’ is so firm, and | rarely tobe met.with in Jevel agricultural 
compact, especially the better varieties, that | tricts,and the latter very expensive,exc 
mere pressure will extract bat a smallpropor- | immediate vicinity of coal. The socie 









* 1. Rasping. machines, Y ak 
rn ‘ uefa. ae There are rasping mills-of various kinds, but 
: 9 nisnes, in some : ‘ BER tag ot 
Be yo dat emmarrineciary or 7 per that invdbted by: Me Molard has been consider. 
cenit. on the gross weight of the roots. ed one of the best in use. The principle is that 
fA: A) PRR RS, Sy ea of a cast-iron cylinder, set round with jagged, 
hy Oe Ce ae saw-like blades, by: imeans of which the roots 
pal ahupi hing th Bienas. are cut torn, and squeéezéd, till they part with 
oy eis ‘ dee las much. of their juice as is an Te It.will 
"Washing is not indispensable where: proper | pach about three and half tons of beetsin amour 
pains have been taken by the, cleaners; neither | p,j.g charged by M. Molard on deliver 1000 | 
can it be done in every’ situation, the quantity franes, (£41 13s. 4d.) ~The ‘cylin it alte 
of weteot required being so considerable. Ai, worth half this sum, therefore an extra cyl. 
stream of water contiguous ‘toa sugar manu- | in dey will add so mucli more to the ¢ost of the 
factory. would be an important advantage. fn | 1. chine. tr 
general, ‘liowever, the washing is attended with ‘ he 
many difficulties, particularly those arising|  . 
from frost, whigh not. unfrequently puts a stop 
toit eritirely; and some are disposed to think 
that it may be dispensed with altogether, by 
spending a’ little More time and money about 
the previous cleaning, and especially by using 
a large rough brush, after the scraping knife; 
but this latter has not yet been tried. 
It is important that the vulgar prejudice in 
favor of washing, and even the idea that a large 
quantity of water is required in the manufac- 
tory of beet sugar, should be done away with. 
The smanufacturers may rest’ assured that the 
want of water need not be an obstacle to an es- 
tablishment in any case; and that the quantity 
absolutely necessary to carry it on Is very 
small indeed. 











dias 
ept.in the. 


tion of its juices, which appear to be losed | encouragement ofnational industry,a vare 






in a number of little cells, and it is necessary | importance ie povet , of a premiur 
-to break these by yasping, in order to set the 4000 francs £16 for the best mill, wh ich, 
Juice a OOH | nae tS Oe plovedon kod ener ee 
rites ixcareattany tees Se eee intended t0 be placed'on some one-of the farin.. 
and most minutely divided roots will yield the { buildings. Cost ‘only: 2,400 francs, (£1003) - 
greatest quantity of juice with the’ least pres. ‘ horses or oxen mey be attached to it in the ‘ab. 
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sence of wind. This provision is absolitely 


necessary, ina beet root sugar manufactory, A |-T' 


pair of stones may also be added, by means of 
which the family may be supplied with meal 
and flour. The only inconyenience attending 
a wind power is its inequality, This:hassome- 
times been complained of by the raspers. 


CHAP. IV. 


§1. Extraction of the Sugar. 
The extraction of sugar from the pulp.is only 
to be performed by. pressure; and the more pow- 
‘erful this is, the more the. juice from‘a_ given 
quantity of pulp. However, it is impossible, 
do what one will, to get it all out; for, even af- 
ter the greatest pressure, the pulp will still con- 
tinue moist. 
fn this operation, as in many others of a like 
nature,the last particles of matter become sodif- 
ficult to obtain,us to render it more economical 
to neglect them altogether. Thus, in pressing the 
pulp of the beet root, the first juice runs out of 

Feoelf from the bags, and continues to flow a- 
bundantly under the slightest efforts of the 
press, which the first always are; the quantity 
then decreases, perhaps in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the pressure. The remark may 
appear puerile, but it is highly important, as 
we shall soon see. 

. Suppose, for example, that with a known 

wer, a certain quantity of juice is expressed 
in a given time from a mass of pulp. Suppose, 
in order to give the press the maximum of effect 
of which it is capable, that three men are em- 

ployed for one hour, and that by this means 70 

r cent. of syrup from the juice,is obtained; it, 
is probable enough, that by applying double the 
re after this, not more than 10 per cent. 
ft addition will be obtained. It-then becomes 

a question whether the quantity thus obtained 
be-worth the cost of producing it. 

Mr. Caffer employs a hydraulic press of the 

power of ten tons, on a surface of about 74 

inches. This was charged in the  pre- 
sence of the author, and from the pulp about 

70 per cent. of juice was obtained at the first 
Operation. The power was then doubled, but 
“not more than 8 per cent of juice was the result, 
which, as before observed, hardly paid for the 
labor of producing it. However, on this point 
“much depends on the nature of the power used, 
“for it is obvious that wind, water, steam, or 
‘even horses and oxen, .are less expensive than 
hand labor, now so commonly resorted to. 

It may be imagined that an increase of pow. 
er in this department would fully aiswer the 
equired end; but, as has been said’ before, it is 
to the rasp that we must-look for obtaining the 





pets 1 oS ous ee! - eh Mn 
pt aioe from similar raspmg and ‘pressing, — 
Those which are richest:in sugar give far less 
of it than those of a more watery formation, 
The operations of extraction being the same, it 
is only the different proportions of water which 
influence the quantity of juice afforded:by the 
roots; and as the richness of’ the juice is ascer. 
tained in ‘a manner sufficiently exacfiby the 


"| areometer, we may, by the help of this instru. 


ment, préetty nearly determine the quantity of 
roots which must. be. rasped to obtain’a given 
body of juice. title - 'e 

Thus, with a good rasp and a powerful press, 
the following quantities of juice may be obtain. 
ed proportionably to their areometrical densi. 
ties: — ; ho Seo 


A 5° ...,..., 80 per cent: 
Be ERAS % 
Be TP RRS SR 
Be BF 6 6 58 chee BR: yO 
A QRS oye ta ee of : 
ATO?) wt, TM 


Supposing that the experiment be tried on twen. 
ty-five hectolitres (88 English cubic we of 
juice, weiging 6° by the aeometer, it would be 
necessary to rasp and press.3 1-4 tons of roots; 
at 7°, 3 1-2 tons; at 8°, 3 3-4 tons; and so on 
in proportion. ; ; 

It is important that the operation of pressing 
should be done quickly; for as little delay as 
possible should take place between therasping 
and pressing; as also between’ these and the de. 
fecation. . 


§1. Of Presses, 
A variety of presses have been.mentioned as 
applicable tothe manufacture of beet .root su- 
gar, as the screw, the lever, the wedge, the 
cylinder, and the hydraulic. “Of these the last 
is decidedly the best, as extracting at one ope- 
ration al] the juice that the pulp.is capable of 
affording, see 

2. The accompaniments of a Press. 

These accompaniments are the following: 
Ist. The bags which contain the pulp. 
2d. Osier hurdles. 
3d. A flat reservoir for preparing the bags 
in. 
4th. A cistern for the juice, with pipes, 
pump, &c. . 


1. The Pulp Bags 


"These bags should be made of strong mate- 
rials; Russia canvass,for instance. ‘The texture 
should not ‘be too-close, so as to injure the juice 
from escaping, or. they will bein danger . of 
bursting; neither should they be too cvarse, or 
the pulp will squeeze through the meshes. This 





greatest results from the press. d 
All roots do not give out the same -quantity 


last inconvenience is, however, of less import 
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énce,and of less frequent occurrence than the 

others) . oll 
The'size-of the bags ought to be regulated by 

the power ofthe press;- observing always that 





th surfacé pressed should never extend beyond | . 


ithe edges of the press itself. 
‘As to the number of bags,that must,of course, 
depedd on the number of working presses, their 


. size, and the charge of pulp.which each bag is 


made to hold. “Thus,;suppose a press of which 
the height of the pressing space is three feet 
three inches, and that each bag shall be so fill- 
ed, as, with the hurdle, to take up a thickness 
of 1 1-2 inch, it wiil then require 25 bags for 
each charge pressed. Add to these, five others 
for extra occasions, it will .then form what’ is 
called a set(un jeu de sacs.) If the press is kept 


at work day and night, three sets will be re-. 


quired; but ifonly in the day, two sets will be 
sufficient. They ought to be changed every 12 
hours. In some.manufactories they use but one 
set, even if working day and night, but this is 
by no means desirable. Reckoning five months 
as the average length of the working season, 
one may fairly calculate on wearing up a set 
of bags in each season. The bags ought to be 
carefully washed ’in hot water in every’ twelve 
hours, in order to'keep them as free from impu- 
rities as possible. 
dana Hurdles. 

The hurdles are made of osier, either peeled 
or unpeeled. They support the pile of bags 
under the press, and ought to be very strong 
and well put. together, though not cumbrous, 
The dimensions will depend en those of the face 
of the press, at allevents, they ought not to be 
Jarger. It is needless to describe the construc- 
tion of these wicker hurdles, further than to say 
that ‘it resembles that of common hampers in 
its texture. The number of the hurdles must 
correspond with that of the bags, plus:one. It 
will be advisable to have several sets of them, 
that they may be renewed every’ twelve hours, 
The same care is necessary in washing them 
frequently, as in the case of the bags; this is 
done in a flat cistern, of Which mention will be 
made by-and-by, and which also serves to ar. 
range’the bagsin. For this purpose the cistern 
is half filled with cold water, into which.a cer- 
tain quantity of unslacked lime is thrown.— 
Each hurdle is then carefully passed through 
the liquor, afterwards well rubbed with a brush 
and then washed in clean watér. 

Cistern in which the Bags are prepared. 

The cistern should be. lange.eno h tocon. 
tain the juice. whichis separated during the 
above’ operation, it ought 'to be a few inches wi- 
der than’ the hurdles, and a foot or’ so longer 
than double the length of the same. Thus sup- 
posing the hurdles are 2 feet wide; by 21-2 fect 





long, the cistern should be of the following...di- 

mensions: ve or rd 
Breadth . .. .. . 21.2 feet. 
Length »..... 612 % 

, Depth eeoeeee Pe | “ 


There should be a cock jn one corner of the 
cistern. ‘Phis vessel ougit to be of stout wood, 
lined with copper. Its situation in the build. 
ing is between the rasp and the press; and one 
of its ends ought to be.as near as_ possible to 
the cistern for receiving the pulp from the rasp. 

For the convenience of working, it ought to 
be raised a few inches above the level of the 
floor It should be surrounded by four ‘stout 
moveable rails to hang the bags on, when ‘they 
are arranged. 

It is in this cistern that the hurdles are re. 
commended to be washed with the cold lime 
water. It. is needless to say, that afier such 
washing, the dirty water should always he let 
off, and clean admitted. . Cleanliness is indis- 
pensable in every stage. 

Cistern for the Juice; Pipes, Pumps, Ge. 

This cistern serves to receive the juice’ asit 
comes from the press, and from theace it is 
transferred immediately to the clarifying cop- 
per. It should be provided with suitable pipes, 
leading from the press into it, and witha pump 
to throw up its contents into the clarifying cop. 
yer. This cistern, therefore, should be placed 
lower than the’ press; and, like’ the former, 
should be of stout wood, lined with copper.— 
The bottom should be slightly inclined to éna- 
ble the juice to draw to one side, at the lowest 
part.of which is a hollow, in which the end of 
the pump is inserted, that it may be entirely 
emptied, i 

‘The dimensions depend on the mode of work- 
ing. Ifonly one defecation take place in 12 
hours, the cistern need not be above half the 
cubieal size of the defecating copper. But. if 
the plan be to work on small charges, so as to 
make two or three defecations in twelve hours, 
then the cistern ought to be of equal. capacity 
with the copper. . The form is of no importance 
whatever. ‘The pipes should be of copper, and 
the whole carefully and frequently w. with 
lime water, and afterwards well rinsed. . 

3. Operation of the Press. 

The cistern in which the bags are prepared, 
being placed as above described, one‘of its.endy 
being a foot or more from the pulp cistern, the 
four rails are fixed-to. support the hurdles. - On 


the top of these rails, as-a frame, a hurdle is 


laid, and on the burdle a bag charged with pulp; 
the bag and its contents are then spread even. 


ly on the hurdle by two laborers, so as when 
finished to occupy. a comparatively smalt space 


in. point of thickness. This done, another hur. 
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dle .is-placed upon the bag; then a bag, and so 
on, in alternate layers of bags and hurdles, till 
the pile amounts to ten’or twelve bags; it is mo- 
ved to the»other end of the cistern, where it re- 
inains till'a third Jaborer carries it to the press; 
another pile is then formed of equal height. to: 
the one removed, which, ‘in its turh, is moved 


aaa ceptor ere 
eign to the'sugar, whether in combination with 
it;-or solidified without such. combination, + It 
is necessary. also. that these agents:shallnot be 
of a quality. to alter the sugar when:in» Gontact 
with them, and that they: maybe afterwatds 
carried away with the residuam.:: Whatever be 
the nature of the agent employed, it ought'to be 


on, and replaced by ‘another. ‘The average | simple; and-open to: the» comprehension of. a 
chatge of the press is thirty bags. Itis unne-| common workuian, and moreover, that itbe not 
cessary to explain further the details of this op- | of too costly a description. \‘ * ‘af 
eration; experience would very soon dictate the ora on a aks 
best system of working; we shall, therefore, go| . The only agents used in defecating are, sul- 
on to say; that. when done, the press is discharg- | Phuric acid and lime. Great care is requisite 
ed, and the three laborers proceed to empty the | 12 using them., ., or 

bags in aplace appointed to receive the pressed | Jt has been elsewhere stated, that 'the ré-ac: 
pulp; the bags and hurdles are then separated,and | tion of defecating agents ought to be assisted 
got ready for another charge. Supposing that | hy heat; andit is on this account that coppers, 
only one set of bags and hurdles are in use, it is | or boilers, are resorted to. "The following sec. 


easy fo work off ten or twelve charges of a hy- | tion describés this method of defecation. 
draulic press in twelve hours. Thus from char- ; 


ges amounting to 400 kilogrammes (883 Ibs.) §. 1. Boilers for Defecation. 
of pulp, one ‘should pressin a day 4 tons to 43-4 - 
tons of roots, which, at seventy per cent. of| These vessels'ought to be circular, and should 
juice; would yield from 644 to 764 gallons of| be formed of copper. » Their dimensions’ vary 
juice. _ This juice is received in the cistern be- | with the magnitudeof the works, from 228 gal. 
fore mentioned. : lons to 570. gallons; though some prefer a-num- 
During the preparation ofthe bags, there | ber of a smaller sizeysay 40 to 50 gallons.” It 
colléctsin the cistern, in which this work is per- | is agreed on all hands, that the interval between 
formed, a certain quantity of juice, which would | the raspage and the formation of syrup’ ought 
be hurtful if suffered to remain there long. This | to be as short as possible, in order to» produee 
therefore, ought to be removed at every charge, | the most profitable results. In: faet, the frie- 
or, at most, every two charges of the press, | tion occasiyned by rasping is~ necessarily. ac. 
which is easily done by the plug, or cock, at | companied by a certain portion! of heat, which 
the bottom of the cistern, and which communi. | tends to increase the action of the press. Now 
cates.by pipes with the juice cistern, it is well known, how. detrimental the action 
of heat is to all organic substances, dissolved 
CHAP. Y. , Se 
TE aR AR gl or suspended in large watery masses. ‘This ac- 
a Defecation of the Juice. tion is easily discernible between the root and 
The juice of the beet, as it first issues from | the puly, and then again between this Tatter 
the press, contains all the soluble matter of the | and the expressed juice. The change goes’ on 
root, an analysis of it giving (as will appear | increasing in proportion to the interval between 
hereafter,) a mixture of sugar, water, and divers | the rasping and’the defecation, The decom. 
foreign substances. If the juice contained no-| position has often been such as entirely to pre- 
thing more than sugar in solutfon with water, | vent the formation and separation of the sugar. 
it would be easy enough to separate them by |The copper then should be filled in the shortest 
thé ‘simple process of evaporation, the , water | possible, space of time; but iflarge masses are 
gine off in stea:n, and leaves the sugar behind. | acted upon; and, consequently, large .¢oppers 
hat then ‘hinders the extraction of sugar from | made use of, it is essential, in order to: charge 
beet-root juice by the same simple means? The | them rapidly, that a number of rasps and. press- 
.answer is obvious. Because of the foreign mat- | es should be employed, proportioned , to -the re- 
ter which the juice brings with it, and which| quired despatch. of the operation., Thus, to 
combined, or, mixed with thesugar, render the| charge a boiler of between 500 and 600 gallons 
evaporation of the water difficult, and its crys-| in two hours, which would be a reasonable time 
tallization, extremely. troublesome, .if not im-| enough, it would*be nscessary to rasp and press 
possible. The attention of the manufacturer | during this interval, about  four'tons of roots. 
must, therefore, be directed to the separation of | Supposing that axasp is used which in twélve 
these particles, and this is accomplished by. the | hours will finish eight tons:of roots; supposing 
.pracess known generally. by the name of defec-.| also a hydraulic press which is capable of work- 
ation. This is entirely a.chemical operation,| ing of 880 Ibs..6f pulp in one hodr,it will require, 
It. consists in finding such,agents as_ will .pre-} in ordertoobtain 570 gallons of juice'ity 2 hours 
eipitate, in 2 solid form, all the substances for- | three tasping- mills and five presses; ‘but if only 
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this quantity. is,required to be obtained jn 12 
hours, and, consequently, fhat there is but one 


defecating boiler, the three rasps and five press- | 


es'will only;work two hoursa day, and remain 


idle ‘the rest’of the time... ‘Fhisis bad. On the | 


other ‘hand, When itis attempted to fill a boiler 
of 570 gullons by means‘of only one rasp and 
one press, the inconyenience will occur of de- 
laying the juice before the process of defecation 
can be begun. Both these. evils ought to. be 
avoided. — 
A variety of reasons‘are given by M.. Du- 
brunfaut, for preferring boilers of a medium size 
to those of large dimensions. He considers 
those of about 90 or 100 gallos as much more 
convenient than ‘the larger sizes before enumer- 
ated. Of course two or more would be required 
according to the magnitude of the work.” Two 
boilers of these dimensions would readily do the 


work of one of 570 gallons, and the first cost of. 


them would hot be mores As soon as ohe is 
brought to the boiling point. the fire can be re- 
moved to'the grate of the other; in short, whilst 
the process of defecating is going on in the one, 
the other may be left to precipitate its extra. 
neous substances- ; 

A defecating boiler,intended to act by pre- 
cipitation, ought to’ be equal in height to its di. 
ameter. A fifth of the ‘size absolutely requi- 
red to contain the juice should be allowed for 
boiling space: thus, a boiler which would hold 
100 gallons, ought to, be large enough to boil 
oné hundred and twenty'gallons in. ‘The boiler 
ought to be mounted to’ such a height as to al- 
low’ of the'liquor running off clear, by an easy 
slope into the evaporating boiler. The temper- 
aftire should never exceed 80° of Reaumur 


212° of Fahrenheit.) Thus, admitting that the 


boiler is 36 inches in height, and the same in 
diameter, it should have a grate of about the fol. 
lowing proportions:— 

; Length ....... 28 inches. 

Breadth. .....15  # 

This 
bars. fBhe bottom of the boiler is-placed about 
15 inches above the ‘grate, round which is a flue 
to enable the flame to circulate to thé height of 
the eharge. -«'This flue, at its‘opening into the 
chimney may form, in sevtion,a parallelogram 
of 140 square ‘inches. A’ beileron this con- 


_ struction, presents to the fire a surface of 413 


square feet, and will boil its contents in about 
three quarters ofan hour, with the consumption 
of 24.1bs. of coal.) Ef wood: is-hurned there must 
be double the quantity allowed. 


§. 2. Appendages to.a Defecating Boiler. 
x naff hen 


‘A thermometer nd an areometer. _ 


_ 2. Scaleg.atid’weights to weigh the linie. 


» 


| time-of the clarification. 
eis of cast iron and composed of 10 | 


| cistern, of aparticular form is required: it is, fer 





3. A.binsfor lime, and wooden pails or-buck» ' Ke 
etsy. x3 B we sat 
4, A measure either of lead or copper, for 
sulphuric acid... ' , ; 

5.. Av wooden. instrument to stir up, the liquor 
in the boiler. 

6. A plated spoon, to observe the juice with, 
and an experiment saucer. 

7. A skimmer. >, 

8. A filter and-funnel. 


—Arcometer and Thermometer.  . ag 

Beaume’s areometer is generally allowed’ to 
be the best; it should \be provided, with a. tin 
case, haying a wooden handle. The. liquor 
about to be weighed is drawh up in this tin case 
which is held by the handle. ‘ft is important 
that the juice should be examined always at thé’ 
same temperature. It should be taken ag it 
comes from the press, and plunged, by means’ 
of the tin case, in water from.a well or pump, so 
as to reduce it to a temperature of 10° of Reau- 
mur (55° of Fahrenheit.) Then insert the ares 
ometer; and if all subsequent trials are made 
with the same precaution, the comparative re- 
sults will not fail to be correct. In this state 
the juice varies from 5° to,20° {areometriques) 
of Beaume. It:weighed when boiling, @ differ- 
ence will be found of 4° more or less, because, 
then, the heat expanding the liquid, diminishes - 
the specific gravity of it, 

The areometer will also be found useful in the 
evaporation of the juice, to estimate the precise, 
time favorable-to clarification. . Being of glass 
and consequently very liable to be broken in the. 
hands of common workmen, it will be necessary 
to have a number of them at hand. ' 

The thermometer ‘is uséd in defecation to’ 
judge of the state of the temperature, and thence 
touscertain the proper time for. adding the 
clarifying agents. The most convenient 
to hang it is near the boiler, ahd it ought to be i 
immersed in the liquor during nearly all the 
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Scales and Weights to weigh the Lime. 

These, it is unnecessary to-say more 6f, than’ 
they should be capable of wéighing’ from 5 Tha 
to 50 Ibs: a) acne Pete Ye 
Bin to slake Lime in, and Buckets for the liquors 

The lime ‘employed for the defecation of Béeet® 
root juice is generally unslacked,weighed in that 
state, then-slacked ‘with water, and afterwards, 
by adding more‘ water, reduced to’the consis. 
tency, of cream. For Ahis-eperatien’a bin, or 


« 


» ‘ 


the most part,. circular’with.a cover.» ~~ 

M. Dabrunfauty however is of opinion that 
lime should-not be weighed ‘till after it is: slack. 
ed, a8 yielding more) certain and: uniform ‘re: 
sults; in which case, a large quantity might bé 
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ter described for the juice, only that.the one stirred as before. ‘The juice is then Again ex: 
may be made of coarse cloth or canvass, and amined with the spoun, and if the symiptoms 
the other of fine linen. ‘The filter should be | @7¢ still not so favorable as they might be, ano- 
provided with a receiver adequate to the amount ther 7 lbs. are added, and soon 7 Ibs, each time 
of juice from one charge. ; till the defecation of the whole is complete. 






: . 88 Ibs, of lime to 114 gallons of juice may. al- 

§. Of the different modes of defecation. ‘ways be used’ with safety. It via in Se the 
This is one’ of the most difficilt operations | miniautn dose that ought to be, applied, The 
connected with the manufacture of beet-root | quantity varies with the quality oft the beet root 
sugar, . The results are perpetually changing | and the period of the season when applied.— 
as the-nature of the ‘root changes during the | ’Phus, at the beginning of the season, when the 
progress ofthe work. We proceed to déscribe | roots are rich and . full of sugar, ‘the greater 
the simplest and most economical of the means | will be the proportion of lime necessary... The 
employed, viz., lime alone, or sulphuric acid | object of the lime being to precipitate certain 
lime together. substances which impede the formation of su- 

; 


‘? 





: =— a == — = 
slacked beforehand, It is sifted prétty fine, to | The first method of defecation—-hat of t.. °C «. gi 
separate all the coarse and» unburnt lumps.) . se at: QUERMI casi steal Sa aaah ac 
which, in the usual method of applying the lime, | 4 fter detailing. the origin and progress of de. e} 
are reckoned as so many active agents, where- fecation in France, the author.proceeds to show of 
as, they are of no use at all in the clarifying | that lime alone, if, not:the.best means, is at 0 
process; and hence many errorsin the general | je.st capable, in good hands, of producing very qi 
results, ~ ‘3 important ‘regults, and instances the manufac. 
; A Lead or Copper vessel for the Sulphuric Acid, | ture of M. Houdart; near-Douay,'as one of the li 
The sulphuric acid is: usually diluted with }Dest and-most successful on this principle, Sup. m 
five or six partsof water before using. . ‘This is }PO5¢ 114 gallons of juice are to be clarified. — a 
performed in a wooden bucket, the hoops of The boiler being charged, and the fire burning, 5 
which are of copper, instead-of iron. the thermometer is placed in ity and eens be 
Instrument for stitring-the Liquor in the Copper kept there ull it amounts to 60 or 65° (167° c 
eeeiiguct cat g q PP! * | or 178° of Fahrenheit.) .. During this. interval tl 
This should’ be a round stick. or pole, twice eighty-eight) pounds of lime slacked and. sifted, d 
as long as the copper is deep. At one end is & | are weighed oui; four or, five bags are then sim- u 
round piece of wood about a foot in diameter, | jlarlys prepared, each bag containing 7 pounds ¥ 
pierced with holes. of lime; his done, the 88 lbs. of lime’are put tl 
A plated Spoon in which to examine the Juice,|into a wooden vessel, where they are mixed a 
and a Saucer. with clear water, till they become like milk.— b 
The spoon should be. kept bright, that the | Lhis mixture.is poured into the boiler whep the 0 
workman may judge more readily. when the teyaperature ¥ above 60° or .65 (Reaumur ‘) ? 
clarification is complete The whole is then briskly. stirred for some min- 
The saucer should he very white. The use | tes, in order to incorporate the lime well with 4 
of itis to receive the small drops of'syrup of the liquor. - Before the lime is added,.a, thick 
violets and tournesol, to ascertain, by totching |Scum will show. itself.on the surface. Lime 7 
them with the liquid under clarification, the ex- often destroys this scum, or at.@my rate; it is i 
cess of alkali.and acid. suspended in the liquid by agitating it when the : 
Rice Stunner, lime is added. When thoroughly mixed, . some i 
This ought to be at least eight inches in di aD AC Hy AN | ees 
ne eS 3 ’ ey 
ameter, and to be fixed at the end of'a long han. | little of the liquor, and examine it carefully; if F 
dle. a not ot considered necessary {0 | the quantity of lime be sufficient, the juice will k 
probes pene ne ppd emcees chert tionae 
t : 5 > F€- | nension, which will soon)settie to bottom a 
‘ sorted to, as it forms a sort of, cover or guard He spoon, leaving the upper part of the liquid § 
to the liquor against too sudden refrigeration | perfectly clear and transparent and. more or ¢ 
: by the action of the air. less of an-amber color... If,.instead of this, the C 
Filter for Skimmings. lumps are very much divided, and only swim in 
Ti wiistnisiice ‘acheter Glick in veeodineia the liquor without, settling to the bottom, even 
ed in preference to the one in common use, it for several dewon 9 soni the. juice pti ad ] 
beirg important, in order to get as much liquor 3 Pee color, it is a proof that 'more lime ' 
from. the skimmings .as possible, that they |'S “°C. kt ; ! 
should not. be suffered to spol too fast. The ~ One of the little parcels of 7 Ibs. is'then mix. , 
consiruction should be the same as that hereaf- ed with water, poured into the boiler and well 
‘ 
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| the boiler is ready for a fresh charge. 
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gar, it should, of course, be added in quantities 
adequate to the amount of these substances;for, | 
(aan he 8g show, that as.the:quantity 
of sugar increases; so will also these extrane- 
ous matters... Thus, a firm, solid beet root re. 
quires more than a watery root, and,vice versa. 

On the whole, the safest way is taegin with 
little énough of lime, for it is very easy to add 
more from time to'time, as above directed. "But 
it is net’to be inferred from hence, that, on the 
whole, a small quantity is preferable to a larger. 
So far as.is this from being the case, that it is 
considered better to use too much than. too lit- 
tle; for though an excess of this alkali is preju- 
dicial to the sugar, it is always less so than an 
insufficient quantity... The observations of the 
workman cannot be too frequently taken during 
the process of defecating. A clear liquor and 
a perfect precipitation ‘are the main objects ‘to 
be accomplished. If these are not obtained, 
or imperfectly so, the results will be sure to 
suffer. — ; 

It has been imagined by M. Bardel, that the 
red beet requires more lime than the white; but 
M. Dubrunfaut considers-this opinion as not 
altogether correct, and is rather disposed to 
refer the apparent difference to the season, 
which mig thatybar produce a red beet of a 
iad and less watery description than the yel- 

W. 

The beet juice, when it first comes from the 
press, is of a milky hue. and yet dingy. When 
heated the scum and froth rise; but as soon as 
the lime is, added, the black, dirty color disap, 
pears by degrees, ‘and abundance of flakes are 
seen in the liquor.. These flakes are usually 
of.a yellowish grey color; when the proportion 
of lime is sufficient, they separate from the li- 
quid and ‘sink to the bottern.. When arrived 
at this stage of the defecation, the fire must be 
withdrawn, andthe boiler left to itself for an 
hour or two that the whole may settle properly. 
The cock placed just above the bottom of the 
boiler should. be opened to draw off the liquor 
clears The juice is then conveyed to tlie evap- 
rating pans-——of which more hereafter.. Care 
should be taken to. watch the liquor as it runs 
‘off, lest any part:should become thick’ and tur- 
bid, especially towards the end; so soon as this 
is perceived, the cock should be closed and the 
lower one opened, that the residuum may pass 
through the filter. When thisis all drawn off, 


The defecation by. lime is denominated the 

em of the colonies, because. there the pro- 
cess.was made trial of, and long before beet-root 
Sugar was. even thought of. But it ought te 
be explained, that, in the present day, it is. not 
‘used to such advantage in the colonies asin 
France. ‘There, in fact., the management is 


the py random; and, of course, the results 
ust be; very unequal. -— 

sn shown that it is better to use too 
much than'too little lime in defecation. Both 
are stated to be evils, and yet of two evils the 
After having operated on 
gar, it then be- 


former isthe least. 
the extraneous matter in the su 
gms to act on the sugar itself. 

Defecation Ly lime alone,then, has this grand 
inconvenience, that apart of the sugar is de- 
stroyed to save the other. 
fact, when the s 
produces an abun 


In this process, in 
yrup is run into moulds, it 
ant erystallization; and the 
molasses, which come from it more rapidly than 
by any other mehtod, have a very disagreeable 
taste and smell: they have but little sweetness, 
and if by any known process a second: crystal. 
lization be attempted, not an atom of sugar can 
be obtained from them. 
partakes of the bad taste and smell of the molas- 
ses, andis thereby rendered unsaleable in. the 


Nay more, the sugar 


jections are still more or less perceptible. M. 
Dubrunfaut states that he has experienced this 
himself, as a refiner. The sugar produced by 
the lime was‘always very fair to the éye, the 
grain large, strong, and open; but it had 
culiar smell, and left a disagreeable flavor in 


It is a pity that, the defecation by lime. pre- 
sents these inconveniences, for it is‘the mode 
of all others the simplest, and best adapted ‘to 
common farm establishments, 
on this account that many manufacturets who 
have adopted it continues still to use it notwith- 
standing the inferiority it presents, both as to 
quality and quantity of its results as compared 
with those of other and more complicated me- 
It cannot be recommefided ‘eyen*man- 
aged'in the best known manner. {8 simplicity 
does not overeome its imperfections, and the 
author above quoted greatly prefers; either of 
the following methods. 

Notwithstanding the decided opinion Were ex. . 
pressed by M. Dubrunfaut against the’ employ- 
ment of lime alone asa defecating agent. it has 
been ascertained, by subsequent ‘experience, 
that it is capable, under proper management of 
producing very favorable re; 
quality and quantity. 


It is, indéed, 


sults, both as to 





To make fre and water ‘proof’ Cément.—To 
half a,pint of vinegar add the samequantity of 
ate the curd, and mix the whey with 
the white. of five eggs; beat it .well t 
and sift-into it’a sufficient quantity o 
lime, to cover it to the consistency of a thick 
paste. Broken-vessels; mended: with this ce- 
ment, never afterwards'separate, for it resists 





ef t tog slave, who, not unfrequently applies 








the ction both of fire and water. 
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SILK CULTURES) ® 
[Continued from page 188, No. 9.] 

Food for the Silk Worm,—Though the foliage 
of the mulberry is the nataral foo od for the silk: 
worm, and the only food, from which they can } 
make silk, yet there are various other, plants, on 
the leaves of which they will feed and. live.— 
The more common are the rose, lettuce, bram- 
ble, dandelion, hop, hemp and fig. .. It is also 


said they will feed upon the leaves of the cur: |‘ 


rant. |'The worms may, therefore, be fed on 
these leaves, when the leaves of the mulberry 
cannot be had, for the purpose of keeping them 
alive'until they can be procured. I tis supposed; 
there is a resinous matter in the leaves of the 
mulberry, which, undergoing a change. in the 
stomach of the worm, enables it. to make silk. 
Silk Culturist, 

Seed. Cocoons.—In. the selection of cocoons 
for seed, ‘care’ should be’ taken that an equal 
number of males.and females are preserved.— 

The sexes are distinguished by the external 
appearance of the cocoons. Those ef the fe-} 
males are the largest and fullest in the middle, 
while those of the male.are smaller, have a ring 
drawn tight in the’ middle, and hive one,’ and 
sometimes both ends a little compressed. After 
they are selected they should be strung on sep. 
arate threads, and care be taken that the nee- 
dle do not penetrate too farin stringing. In| ® 
about two weeks from the time of rising to spin, 
the moths will come out of the cocoons. . This 
ordinarily happens in the morning, and the 
males and females should: be kept separate an 
hour'or two, after which they should be. placed 
together in pairs on sheets of paper, and laid 
away in a dark room until the female has done 
laying her eggs. This will’ occupy. several 
days. . 

[twill Ve “found. convenient . io have paper 
boxes, perforated with smal air,holes, in which 
to confine the males from the time of their com- 
ing out of the cocoons until the time of coup. 
ling them with the females. Ina week or ten 
days after the eggs are laid upon the paper, the 
sheets should be. folded up, packed away in a 
tight box and deposited ina cold dry cellar, 
there to‘remain through the winter. The num- 
ber of eggs laid’by cach moth is from three to 
five hundred,*.—Silk Grower. 


*The eggs may be kept from hatching in an‘ice-house 
without endangering their’ vitality. 


inst black ante —The 
black ants may be prevented from committing 
depredations onthe silk worms, by, placing the 
stands on which the worms. are,reared a little, 
distance from the walls of the.ecoonery, and 


To.secure the worms a; 


Then 


have them attached to,the floor below, 





six inches from the bottom of the posts of the 
worm stands, chalk a. ring around, each post, 
(this should be done before the worms are hatch. 


ed) oné and a half inches wide. When ‘the ants © 


ascend to this rihg they | fall back; as. ee white 
chalk crumbles under their, feet. —Silk Cult. 


[ The should be. carefully aontded’ a- 
gainst tobaecd smoke’ on 7 whole =“ 
of féeding® ] < 


Reeling—See Ten. Fanner; No. %; Vol 2. 
page 101. 


To raise the Mulberry yee De De Labi- 
gaire directs. 2s follows, ‘Round the field to 
be enclosed, dig up a ditch three feet wide, and 
two feet deep; the longest roots of the youn 
parts being cut off near the hairy fibres, | 
be planted about eighteen inches deep,” at the 
distance of three ot four inches [twelve we 
think near enough, ] from each other. After 
the ditch is filled up, every shoot must be cut 
at the height of two or three inches ‘above the 
ground. Whether the plant is big or not; there 
is‘ no matter, provided it is at least one year 
old. The time to plant these hedges is the be- 
ginning of April [last of April or first of May 
here.] The second year it is necessary to cut 
again the ‘shoots about six inches above ‘the 
ground, in order to give, more strength to the 
sprouting branches, which will form a pretty 
strong hedge the third year, and atlast grow so 
thick as to be impassable by cattle. It may 
be twisted and interwoven a great’ ‘deal easier 
than the hawthorn. If you ‘choosé to make a 
strong hedge, ‘you may plant it in double rows. 
For three years the young wood must be defen. 
ded against cattle. No insect attacks the mul. 
berry. A 

The subject of mulbery hedges i is deserving 
of all attention from silkgrowers} and the ex- 
periment of making the home’ of the worm up- 
on the hedge is worthy of experiment, ‘at léast 
in the milder sections of our country Crdti- 
vator. 

What the S visser said. A Privitor! Redivitg 
two sheriffs ih pursuit of a distressed: author, re- 
marked that it was’ a new edition of ne 
of Literature. ” unbount but hot ene 

oo 

Ohio.— A writer.im the New York Spectator 
-says, that of the 2 000,000 acres of land which 
the State of Ohio contains, nine tenths is sus. 
ceptible of cultivation; that it has 190 ‘miles of 
ship and steamboat navigation on its: northern 
borders, and’435 miles of steamboat bite om 
on its southern bourdary, ‘and 550 miles of ea- 
nal havigetion, which has cost) the, State: ‘up- 
wards: Gf $5,000,000; 
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10 OBTAIN NEW & DIPROVED ‘KINDS OF WHEAT. 
ae ppedisits procure new fee 
ties of wheat, the ordinary. mode is to select from” 
the Beldame o ee ohiak has the-qualities 
sous ht such as larger grains, thinner chaff, 
stiffer straw,a tendency to ediliness or lateness, 
&e.;and picking out the best grains fgom this 
ear or vars, to sow them in a suitaDfé soil, in 
an open, airy part of a. garden. When the pro- 
duce is ripe, select the best ears, and from these 
ilie best grains, and sow these, and so on till a 
bushel or moré is obtained, which may then be 





sown in a. field apart from.any other wheat. In |’ 


this way many of, the varieties of our common 
winter wheat have been obtained; as the hedge 
wheat, which was reared from the produce ofa 
sey ig growing in a ‘hedge in Sussex, by 
one Wood, about 1790. Other varicties have 
assumed their distinctive marks from having 
been jong cultivated in the same soil and cli- 
inate, and take local names,as the Hertfordshire 
red; and Essex white, &c:—N. E. Farmer. 





' HESSIAN FLY. 


“The Baltimore Chronicle gives a new receipt 


to prevent ite fthe Hessian fly. A} 


faymer in- hingtor® county, Md., several 
years since, found it impossible to procure a 
sufficient number of laborers to collect his a- 
bindant harvest of wheat. Fearful of losing 
it, he began, against the advice of his friends, 
to'reap.it several days before it was fully ripe. 
eer thus cut before the proper time was 
laid by and used for seed the next year. The 
fly laid waste the fields of his neighbors, while 
his'was spared, and he gathered another plente- 
ous harvest...He repeated, the experiment with 
sucess, and this year his'crop is abundant as 
usual, He supposes that the fly deposits its 
eggs only upon the wheat when perfectly ripe, 
and of course, that grain cut’in an immature 
state escapes it, ‘ 





Remember. this:—Unfermented vegetable and 
animal satters, including green sward, green 
Stops, and long manure, after being buried by 

‘plough, should never,be exp dsed to'the sun 









‘andiwinds*by cross plough they*have 
‘become perfectly rotten. Thegaseous tatters 
which dung gives off while uidergoing fermen. 
“tation, always rise, becausépthey are lighter 


‘than ‘atmospheric ait. “They “enrich the soil 
gd afford: food for' plants; because théy have 
already, formed a flecessary.part of plants.— 
ence, if fermentation takes place on the sur- 
face, these gaseous matters are scattered and 
lost; if th the soil, the earths and moisture re- 
tain them there, and the plants feed upon i 
$e ah Cultivaior, 





Smoky’ Chimneys,—It hasbeen clearly de- 
monstrated -by science and practi¢al experi- 
ment; thatthis great drawback upon domestic 


comfort,.is remedied by an unerring and simple ~ 


process, viz: a slight ‘but continued enlarge- 
ment, commencing at the bottom of the flue, 
and extending to the top. “This is sure to pro- 
duce a draft, and it is presumed that in most 
insiances of defective chimneys, an inattention 
to this simple rule, in the original construction 
would be found the cause of the evil.— Niagara 
Deinocrat. 





AGRICULTURAL BOUNTY. 

The Legislature of Maine, at its last session, 
passed an act, giving a bounty of two dollars 
toevery cultivator of thé'soil who will raise 20 
bushels of wheat, and six cents each for every 
bushel over 30. In speaking upon the subject 


jand its results, the Boston Herald says: 


“We understand, from a Maine gentleman, 
that the consequent excitement has been such, 
that there is every prospect of.an immense 
crop. He states that from calculation, the tax 
to the Staf@, from this bounty will not be far 
from two hundred thousand dollars.” aR 

Upon which the Philadelphia Sat. Couri 
makes the following sensible remarks: ~ 

‘We never could discover the least reason— 
so long as a scarcity of breadstuffs, compared 
with the consumption,exists—that every Legis- 
lature in every State should not do the same 
thing. Itis certain that something should be 
done to induce men to grow graip. Consumers 
require it—the present state of things show: it. 





Let legislators think of it and act according- 
ly.” . ea. ee 


We trust. that our Legislature, at its next 
session, will bear the above in mind, and, in, 
stead of from fifty to a hundred divoree bills, 
pass a similar act; the benefits that will speedi- 
ly flow from it, not only to individuals, but to 
the State at large, will be almost incaleulafle. 
‘ranklin, Farmer. 

To cure’ a+ foundered horse.—A highly re- 
spectable gentleman of this county, a few days 
since, communicated to a friend of ours,the fol- 
lowing cure fora foundered horse. He has 
tried it with complete success) in five cifferent 
cases, some of them very severe ones, and ‘has 
heard of its success in many more: 

“Curry the horge with a sharp curry-comb, 
very briskly against the.jair, from his hoofs 
over his whole body, and with sufficient severi- 
ty to draw blood: slightly in places; then jump 
on him, run him some, nce, and.he is well. 

ie lege Ge 
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Choose a WifSas 7 ou wottld a knife.” Took 
to the temper: ' as 
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Communications, » 





For the Tennessee Farmer. 
REARING HOGs, 

There is an inveterate antipathy in the con- 
stitution of human nature to any departure | . 
from ‘the beaten Way vivid habits -and heredi- 
tary usages. This is more observable, per- 
haps, in the agricultural than in any other class: 
of the Sommumity> “The way my father did 
before me,” seems, with a great inany, to justi 
fy any folly and mismanagement, and to ex- 
clude, forever, all hope of, or stimulus to,, en- 
terprize and improvement. We would:qualify 
this censure, however, with an expression of 
our firm belief (and we rejoice at the fact) .that 
there is a graduai and eyident improvement in 
the agriculture of East Tennessee. 1t must of 
necessity be so, if we would not starve. The 
original vigor of our soil has been grofully di- 
minished by the exhausting crops of its early 
culture, and he who» is not beginning, at least, 
to iniprove his land.and use some little strata: 
gem in the rearing of stock, may livea life of 
labor without profit, and die in poverty at last, 

four farmers. neglect any one portion of 
their duty more than another, I think it~is in 
bx rearing ofhogs. ‘The practice almost. uni- 

lly prevails of feeding” this animal (when 


corn in the ear; and the fact that they cannot 
be profitably raised in this manner, is so gene- 
rally admitted and believed, that few attempt to 

a * them for sale, but those-who have rich bot- 

m lands, and make large crops of corn. 

Now, I have no doubt that every ordinary 
upland. farm can be made subservient to the 
rearing:of hogs with great profit, at little or no 
expense of preparation; and with a yearly im. 
provement of the soil. 

As, therefore, every one who finds fault with 
an existing system, should be ready to propose 
what he considers a hetter ene in its place, I 
will suggest a gy method which will em- 

les of my». scheme, «but which 
may be varied, vee ding rgircumstances, 

Haye two. or three dldver,ficlds for your hogs {* 
in. the months of: May and Jah Sow an early |." 


lof Fal? and also a face Engg ipen ‘about the 


“| first Of: September, (I intend making the exper- 


iment, if a third crop cannot be had to ripen in 


October, or tlie last’ of September) by sowing 


the ground of the first erop over again: ‘after it 
is oe July and August your hogs will 
live ia the grain stubble, especially if you leave 
some patches of your oats u: cut—sich, for in. 
stance, as have fallen down,or are mingled ¥ with 
briars or sprouts, a misfortune, ‘alas! too com. 
mon amongst us. While all this is going on, 
pat up a casi pot or kettle of pretty: “good size 
ina little furnace (which almost.every farmer 
can do for himself;) get a box or tub, bore ‘ali- 
ger holes in the bottom, set it'on the kettle,and 
instead of turning your hogs -into your ‘apple 
orchard to get their teeth on edge, eating sour 
apples, steam them in this simple and’cheap ap- 
paratus, arid you will find that sour raw, and 
cooked apples are totally different articlesy as 
food for hogs. From this period, say the mid- 
dle of September to tap st of every far- 
mer ought to be prepared to feedthis hogs prin- 
cipally on apples, pumpkins, potatoes, “arti. 
chokes, turnips, carrots, beets or amy other ‘Ve- 
getable most easy of cultivation;all,however,boil- 
ed or steamed, and mixed, if thought advisable, 
with corn meal, ground buckwheat or oats, or 
wheat bran- Hogs may also be fatted for mat. 
ket with almost any of these vegetables, feeding 
for ten days or two weeks previous to killing, 
on dry corn meal or mush alone. If your *ege- 
tables should give out, then resort to your corn 
crib, but not tillthen, and then feed the grain 
ground and cooked, by which means yon ean 

save the one half, ' Oe 
Now, no one doubts the superior strength of 
the Indian corn fo any of these esculents; but 
od will undoubtedly. ‘keep 
dition than the cormalone; 

y make up for their want of 

thi, d for the animal, system,— 

Besides, they Ine tost, if not all of them, of 
so mtih easier cultivation than corn—prodgce 


so much more. abundantly; and some of them, 
instead of exhausting the soil as’ the ‘corn crop 
sin will, I have no doubt (es thé attichoke,for 
‘fance,) dnnually eftich 
would especially” a to the farmer 





crop of oats, to ripen aboutor”before the ‘first 
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sinegies the necessary 
b “npr and vast, quan- 


) heri im g the, Or put to a ‘worse 

iba ‘this. destruction. _ Make 

therefore for Your owngyinegar. 

and no, ‘mores. butiabove all, p a # the 
gifts of a kind Providence, by converting them 
into p in, the shape of:ardent, spirits, to 
ruin ‘the souls and bodies of your fellow-men (a 
practice, I i am rejoiced.to say, no longer reputa- 
ble in this country. ) A large amount of corn 
pi be savi -¢ | by this substitute, and a fine 


quanily of ‘pork or bacon brought. to the mar- 
ket. 


La. 


In conclusion, I woul earnestly request my 
brother farmers to reflect, upon this project of 
economy, and even to.try its expediency by 
puping. it. to As infallible test of experiment. 


ARATOR. 






r-Below.will be fom jefter from a gen- 
tleman of wea Tennessee, ) which we are 
pleased to find, that the silk STR noes is ‘engag- 
ing the attention, not only of our farmers, but 
also of ‘our liferary and professional. citizens in 
that section, as wellas in E. Tennessee. Al- 
ready have. several of. the citizens of E. Ten- 
nessee engaged in the silk business, though as 
yetonly on asmall. scale. We wish all the 
silk growers of our State abundant success.— 
Nothing has yet been said in this part of the 
country im r to memorializing the Legis- 
lature, but.we | think it highly important that 
something should be done to get our Legislature 
to old out i inducements, not only to our silk 
growers, but ‘also to several branches of agri- 
culture, which, with a little éncouragement, 
would return a benefit to the State, far exceed. 
ing the amount necessary for thei encourage. 
ment. We hope our silk 
still continue to advise us of 
“are making in this very useftll 


-: Fayetteville, Ten, 29th Aug. Yes7. 
Dear Sir: Itis highly g tifying to every 


friend « of our countr ry to find igi.you and through 


sefyl journal, a staunch and long. 
he He-cu ture. aI presue yn 



















ture at the comin coming session.” It is believed that, 
public attention may be so directed and engaged 
as to result’ in something i imme Jiately-encoura- 
ging and valuable,if our friends will but be up & 
doing. I have lived in Tenressee but six 
ioriths; but, little sagacity only is wanting, to 
make me see, what we have -been often. told 
throngh ‘the public pritts, that no sane | in 
the Union, and no: portion. of ‘N, A. i bis gad 
superior ‘advantages for the eulture of silk.— 
Im these 6 months, while engaged in the ar. 
duous duties of my profession, I have raised 

10,000 Morus Mult. and Chinese Malberry- 
Trees from 4 to 8 feet. 

3 000 Florence Mul’ erry. 

500 White Italian « 

10,000: Chinese  “ just from ‘the seed. 

Have grown two. crops.of the white 
fed on the Jeaves of my trees this On, & 
on _reelingythe silk on the improved reel, find 
it excellent. Next season, I “hope®.to -be one 
among many others in our ‘State, engaged in 
this business; will supply trees, seed, reels, 
&c., on the lowest terms, to extend the cul- 
ture. Wishing you abundant success and re- 
ward in your valuable ¢Torts to extend ‘all 
good husbandry, please consider mea subscri- 
ber to your paper, and Pe your frien 













COOKERY—CONTINUED, 

To pickle Onions.—The small round | silver 
button onions make a very nice pickle. Take 
off their top’ coats; have ready a stewpan, 3 
parts filled with boiling water, into which: put 
as many onions as will cover the top; as soon 
as they look clear, immediately: take them up 
with a punched skimmer and lay them on a 
cloth three times folded, and cover them with 
another until you have ready as many as you 
wish; when they are quite dry, put them ‘into 
jars, and cover them with hot Pickle, made by 
infusing an ounce of Horse-radish, same of All. 
spite, and same of Black Pepper, and same’ of 
Salt, ina quart of best vinegar, i in a stone jar, 
when cold, bung them up tight. ; a ie 

—_—— 


Beware of a: superficial, slight, or “anil 
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plant until a fresh supply of lime, marl, or pul- 
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FARMERS LOOK HERE. 

A sensible writer in the Bangor »Mechanie) 
and Farmer, in cpmpiling and examining the 
subject. of the culture of Wheat says, that 
Wheat, countries by continued cultivation ‘bez 
comes.almost incapable of yielding wheat, ‘Tt 
has been found that every soil is-defective*un: 
less there is a mixture of three Kinds of earth, 
to wit: clay, sand and lime; and that lime in 
some of its combinations exists in Wheat, both 
in the kernal and straw. In some soils fertile 
in-other respects, lime may have no existence, 
or found in minute portions. and- be soon ex: 
hausted. If lime be a necessary. constituent 
of Wheat, and is not in the soil ‘where we , at- 
tempt to raise it, it must be’ supplied by art, or 
Wheat will not grow—or if nafive lime ‘exists 
in the soil in very small quantities, the land 
may bear Wheat until the ‘lime is exhausted, 
and then become incapable of producing .that 


zed‘bones, or some other calcareous sub- 
@is supplied.”.; With a full knowledge of 
hose circumstances, it can be easily fore. 
seen when an otherwise tolerab! bly riéh soil be. 
comes worn out, and at least incapable of pro- 
ducing more than ‘half a crop of Wheat. It 
isa subject we hope the farmers will take un. 
der deep consideration.—Lancasler Express. 





Great fedt'in Mowing against time. —On Sat. 
urday last, acsweltring lit t day, Benjamin Asbu- 
ry, of New Jersey, repaired to League Pond,the 
property of Charles Wharton, Esq. of this city, 
for the pvrpose of testing his strength and skill 
 by:mowing three acres of grass! A large par- 
ty. of gentlemen landed on the island:to witness 
this extraordinary feat—extraordinary indeed, 
when we remember that the mowing of one.acre 
is am average day’s work. The time was fixed 
between | sunrise and sundown; and Mr: Asbury 
uccomplished his task within ‘three. mitiutes of 
ne limit, apparently without -being much fa- 
tigued—thus proving hiunself to be one of a 

“Right bold peasantry, lis country’s pride.” 

The party afterwards partook of an excellent 





repast at the house on the Island. “During the |? 


festivity, a bumper to the health of the knight 
of the scythe was not forgotten, neither did the 
company omit, in. their “flowcups,”, to toast 

Wharton, for -his geritlemanly and hospi- 
table conduct’ on the’ occasion. A “Handsome 
purse Was made up forthe pitino 


nia ew: 








Bhptivess of man,” says 
fon an a letter to Arthur 
‘depends so much * upon the advance: 














earth are incregsed 8 b 
common'sfock; and the- m 
fortundte ‘as to make the 






that he has been enabieds ie y 
to society the debt thatihe» wy 
benefits he’ nt fa a: ye 
coverie others, to the great 
his cli mpl will be et " 
cont,” TI 
New Music we aatith the cg little "i 
story for the benefit of all. females who pretend Ww, 
to high decomplishments and possess. a'great , 
deal of false prides. It is’ from the Pavertill Ge- Wi 
zette: dt } 
“A young lady of high acconipil s ments, (and Ear 
no pride) in absence of the sei van » st . - 1 
the door on the ringing of the bell, whi Not 
nounced a visit from one of her admirers, , On A 
entering, the beau,’ plancing at the harp. and Anc 


piano, which stood mm the apartment, exclaimed, 
‘I thought I heard musi¢—on which instrument Whe 
were you performing, Miss?” «On the griditon, te 
sir, with the accompaniment of the frying pan!” — M 
replied she! ‘my mipther is without help, and 







she says that T must arn to face these instru- we 
ments sooner ore For | 
menced taking wo wi 
Fs So th 

An 


Woor—The Rutland Herald: yt this From 
staple of Vermont is now ready. 11 . and Or 
estimates the aggregate crop: 
over 3,000,000 pounds, which at last year’ 8 pri- 
ces (about 60 cents) would anual Ayatar two 
millions of dollars. 








An old English paper contains thirteen ob. 
jections by a young lady for soe, a, eB 

—the first twelve were the suitor’s il- 
ih and the thirteenth the mage” 













Raising Potatoes.—An a aral pape 
says that if.the eyes of potato oaked: in 
milk for three days:before’ pl py. will 

roduce finer‘and .more meal} toes, than 


they can grow in any other way; 
them. ‘Three years ago, a farmer of Pennsyl- 
vania, grew 620 bushels off of one acte of land, 














To * onbpthasliitiens.;-Rose leaves dried.in 
the shade, cloves beat to a powder, and mace 
scrapéd; m them together, and-put the com- 
position into wh ba ree ¥: ?. 





In Texes a Contt of “Honor 
ized, to suppress duellings Ont 





ment of agriculture, that ony. new discovery, 
every,improvement by whicl the fruits of the 





been prevented! through its gency. 
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‘ ae ich sogguis love 
As sweat of will show; 
And rest of mind! °tis this. wé prove, 


‘The. sweets of this we, know. 
What if we sell not as ‘ 
Jauds still yield t crop} 
Westal ‘not. starve! and rat’ *s still more, 
May cheer the sufferer’s hope! 


With ‘food and raiment” were @ontent, 
And if God smiles, th ours— 


For both throught fields a ‘e pent, 
with ho ‘the flowersy 
So thanks to him who Ramp 08 our ae 
makes us differ no 


CLEMENTINA. 


gm the Yankee Farmer. 
OD OF HIVING BEES. 
low, of Westbrook, has’ de- 
d to us his. method of hiving bees. which 
he. as practiced with complete success. for fif- 
teen years, and has never known his bees to 
i ong than that prepared for 





9; about'four feet apart, 
the bee house; tig’ a poll 
about three feet from the 
‘board about one. foot wide 
ng and lay one end on the 
mnt of the bee House and lay 
ne poll pe cit the stakes. 
ip. the beginning, and let it 
Bb ain till the aed: of’ ke x ng Season. 
e bees ‘ill pitch on the of this 
bewrd,s. es that end) w 7s the 
ground should be raised toa level wi Hrtie oth. 
er and put on a barrel, box, or rem nany else., 
Then turn the..board: upside 
the hive over the bees:a 
to prevent the wind b 
Ving a d not 
hive telldesa 








7 Tee and it will icave room for the bees that 


aay che outside the hive to pass imto it.’ Mr. 

Winslow’ Observes that he has sometimés found 
three swarms at Once'pitehed on ofie board in 
different places. - When he .first puts up the 
board he usually rubs on it some honey or salt 
wafer, herbs or. the like, but this may not be 
necessary. ' 

We think that this method of hiving bees is a \ 
great amprovementy as it saves time and trou» 
ble, and danger of beimg stung, and injury of. 


| trees frequently occasioned.by cutting Sate in. 


timorous can be ‘saved thé, mise 

frightened half to. death lest hay should be 
stung while on a ladder. or tree, ‘without the 
privilege of running from the enemy... ' 


hiving bees. Another great eas pe 
being 


SAW DUST'FOR PACKING PLANTS, 

1 have noticed in the’ agricultural papers, 
some accounts of the loss of a large number _ of 
Morus Multicaulis imported from France during 
the past spring, occasioned by neglect. or. 
efficiency in packing. I presume the material 
commonly used for preserving vitality of plants: 
is moss. ‘The-kind denominated Sphagnum” 
the best for that purpose, as it retains moisture 
for a lengthof time and is not liable’ to fermen- 
tation: 

The moss however, besides that it is nof al- 
ways readily accessibleyis, I believe, inferior to. 
Saw dust in both the qualities adverted to.— 
When mixed with earth in equal proportions,, 
and with a proper allowance of water, it will be 
many months before it can become dry, when 
securely closedin a box. By the way, boxes, 
should be used in preference to mats—in all 
cases at least in which plants are impatient of 
removal; or when they are to be transmitted to 
a considerable distance. 

Some years ago I teceived a box 
from the south, which were put up in. the fall” 
and sent to Charlestoi | to await the sailing of a 
packet. It lay theré4 Fo 
reach me until qiite late in the spring; but on. 
opening it, I found the eqntents i ina 
ing condition, .g9 > € 

About the first of this year T 
in the same mann 
the other,to Col :U 
May, the former was opened, and) the 
were in a state of perfoct, preservati 
lain undisturbed for nearly fi t 
other case, though | 


I have reason to belie 
es sustained in the reme 
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unexpected change of weather may” mterially 
retard the operation: of planting; and if such 
occurrences are not guarded against by the care 
ofthe nurseryman, disappointment must fre- 
quently be the lot of customers. 





From the Genese Farmer. 
FROST-BITTEN-CO%N. 


1. Ifcorn, while in a state of imperfect ma- 
turity, be bitten and injured by frost, will any 
thing be gainéd by cutting it up? 2. Ls it pro- 
fitable, in ordinary cases, to cut up corn atall, 
or to cut up the stocks while the ears are at- 
tached to them? In answer to the firs! question 
we shall now offer some remarks, and*to the se- 
cond we will respond at another time. 

At the'time of the great frost in September 
we happened to have a sniall field of corn which 
was badly injured by that frost, and what to do 
with it was to us a perplexing question. Hlav- 
ing however a slight impression that something 
might be gained by cutting it up immediately, 
we went at it, and cut and put up with our own 
hands, as much per haps as grew on th» fourth 
ofanacre. But finding that the work was toil- 
some, and having soine misgivings as to what 
might be the consequences of it, we concluded 
to discontinue our labors, and abandon the crop 
to its fortune, whatever it might be. 

The results of this experiment were such as 
fully to sustain the opinions entertained by the 
old farmer of Waterloo, as reported by the edit- 
or of the Farmer, who was present and heard 
the conversation. Sce Monthly Farmer, Vol. 
1, page 165. See also Genesee Farmer, vol, 6. | 
The conversation turned on the question, what 
should be done with corn that had been strick- 
en with the frost? The old farmer “said that 
corn would ripen when deprived of its tops by | 
the knife, and why should it not ripen when de. 
prived: ‘of it leaves by the frost? But the leaves 
were not all killed, and the juices were fresh in 
the stalks. Hethought the best management 
was, to let it alone.”» We are Satisfied that the 
old farmer gave wise counsel—that his reason- 

ing was logical, and his opinions correct. On 
subsequently examining the results of our ex- 
periment, we were not able to discover that the 
corn whieh had been cut up,had, in any respect, 
vantage of that which had not ‘been cut. 











The differ mee'in quality wasnot indeed very 
strikr y; yet there was adifference, and it-was 
deci in favor of the uncut corn. 
In relation to this experiment'we submit the 
femarks:* 1. Several of the stocks, 
aittoag h put upas well.as we knew how to 
do it, got down and-sufféred by exposure to the 
weather. In such cases the corn was badly 
damaged. 2. Nopart of the corn that had 
been cut up, came in so Well as that whieh -had 


not been, cut, -while. some of it was s badly injur. 
ed by-exposure to the weathers: 3. Ifan¥ ad 
vantages Were gained by cutting, they. were 
be found only in the greater Value of 
forsthe use offedder. Were t! 
balance.the expense of eut 
together with considerak 


the ere his we doubt.’ We thin 
the old r of Waterloo, iiiben un-ripe 
cornis stricken with frost, the Heme way 5 to 
manage it is, to let it alone, ~*° ». 


DAN BRADURY. 
Marcellus Feb. 1887. » ee 





A certain Editor cao pe A 


make rich.men poor, and ind girls 


make poor men rich: He does not many b 
flattery to. sacrifice truth.’ oe f ‘e A 


Relief for Cramp in the Seieiagh Wen 
water sweetened with molasses or coarse brown 





| sugar, taken freely, will often remove cramp in 


the stomach when opium! and other powerful 
medicines have'failed. — Yankee Farmer. 
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Read Leidieliceil discourse recently befreo 
the members of the’ American Institute, states, 


that there are more silk annually consumed in ‘ 


the United States than all the wheat, Indian 
corn, rye, oats, flaxseed, biscuit, potatoes and 
hops which are exported will pay 
millions of dollars? -‘The annual 
silks amount to the enormous sum of se 

lions, nine hundred ard eighty’ three. deposi 
eight hundred and eighteen dollars. Here: isa 
noble field for the exertions of our peaeern absti- 
nence sozieties. 
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